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Berlin under siege 


Blockade, airlift and the start of the Cold War 



The Grand Alliance of the Western powers and Soviet 
Russia which had led to victory over Hitler’s Ger¬ 
many in World War II did not long survive that 
victory. Strains in the alliance were apparent even 
before the war ended, when it became clear that Stalin 
had no intention of abandoning Russia’s revolution¬ 
ary role in world affairs and would continue to regard 
the capitalist West as fundamentally hostile to Soviet 
aims. 

The Russians w$re constantly at odds with the 
Western governments over the future of Germany. In 
the countries of eastern Europe, despite promises to 
promote democratic freedoms, the Soviet govern¬ 
ment pressed ahead with the imposition of regimes 
dominated by communists who were mostly im¬ 
ported from Russia, where they had spent the war 
years. Watching this process, Winston Churchill was 
led to remark in March 1946 that an ‘iron curtain’ had 
descended on Europe, dividing East from West. 

It was not until 1947 that the Western governments 
reacted decisively to Soviet aggressiveness. The first 
clear move was made by President Harry Truman 
who, in March 1947, announced that America was 
ready to provide substantial military and economic 
aid to any country trying to resist the inroads of 
communism. This became known as the Truman 
Doctrine. It was followed in June by an offer from 
Secretary of State George Marshall of large-scale 
economic aid to the countries of western Europe - the 
Marshall Plan. If the Americans could not force the 
Russians out of eastern Europe or persuade them to 
tolerate a measure of democratic freedom there, they 
could at least put the vast productive capacity of 
American industry to the task of restoring prosperity 
in western Europe and so resisting the spread of 
communism. 


The Russians responded by political measures. In 
September 1947 they founded the Communist In¬ 
formation Bureau (known as Cominform), linking 
the communist parties of eastern Europe with those of 
France and Italy. It amounted to a clear threat to the 
stability of western Europe. In February 1948 the 
communists in Czechoslovakia, underpressure from 
Moscow, carried out a successful coup and thus 
completed the ‘communisation’ of eastern Europe. 
East and West were now sharply divided. The Grand 
Alliance was dead; the United States and the Soviet 
Union were now engaged in vituperative confronta¬ 
tion. 

By 1948 this so-called Cold War was in full swing. 
But neither side had yet tested just how far the other 
was prepared to go. That crucial test came with the 
breakdown of the four-power administration of Ber¬ 
lin and the Russians’ imposition of a blockade on all 
surface communications with the city from the West. 

At the Potsdam conference in July 1945 Truman, 
Stalin and Churchill (later replaced by Clement 
Attlee) reached agreement on the administration of 
Germany. It was to be divided into four zones - 
Soviet, American, British and French - with a joint 
Control Commission established in Berlin, the for¬ 
mer capital. Berlin itself was to be similarly divided 
into four sectors and placed under four-power con¬ 
trol. The underlying purpose of this arrangement was 
to prevent the recrudescence of a strong and united 
Germany with an effective central government. Its 
main weakness was that it left the city of Berlin 
landlocked inside the Soviet zone of occupation, 160 
km (100 miles) from the nearest point in the American 
zone. All road and rail communications between the 
Western zones of Germany and the Western sectors of 
Berlin had to pass through the Soviet zone, and air 


As Western powers made 
efforts to strengthen their 
hold on West Berlin during 
the late 1940s, the 
communists responded 
with a blockade. During a 
period of 10 months in 
1948-49 a massive airlift 
supplied West Berlin's 
beleagured citizens. Here a 
Douglas C-54 is loaded 
with supplies for 
air-corridorflightto Berlin. 
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BERLIN 1948-49 



In 1947 there was one important anomaly in the otherwise straight¬ 
forward division of Europe between East and West: Czechoslova¬ 
kia remained a democratic, multi-party state which had a relatively 
advanced and largely undamaged industry, was not occupied by the 
Red Army, and was led by a much-respected statesman, Eduard 
Benes, who had spent the war years, not in Moscow but in London. 
True, the Prime Minister, Klement Gottwald, was a communist and 
the Communist Party had obtained 46 percent of the vote in the first 
postwar election. But the government was a coalition which in¬ 
cluded non-communist parties; Czechoslovakia was still far from 
being a communist-ruled 'people's democracy'. Stalin, however, 
made it quite clear to the Czechoslovak communists that he 
expected them to bring the country quickly into line with Russia's 
other'satellites'. 

The communist bid for power began on 20 February 1948. In 
protest at the high-handed behaviour of the communist minister of 
the interior, 12 non-communist ministers tendered their resignation 
to President Benes in the hope that he would support them and 
bring the communists to order. The communists then accused the 
other parties of planning to overthrow the government. 

Gottwald urged the president to accept the resignation of the 12 
ministers. But Benes stood firm, so Gottwald decided to bring the 
whole apparatus of the Communist Party intoaction-the police, the 
mob, the Action Committees and the Workers' Militia. The com¬ 
munist-controlled police occupied the radio station and other impor¬ 
tant public buildings. The mob arrived in trucks from throughout 
Bohemia to take part in meetings over the next few days. Action 
Committees were ordered to be formed in villages, towns, factories 
and offices. The Workers' Militia armed themselves, ready to 
intervene if necessary. The Action Committees then proceeded to 
take control of every organisation in which they had been formed. 
They made changes in personnel and policy as they pleased. 
Without referring to the existing institutions they changed the 
whole machinery of government. It was a bloodless revolution, but 
aver/thorough one. 

The non-communist parties had no way of replying to the com¬ 
munist assault. They were prevented from speaking over the radio 


14September 1948: the funeral of Dr Benes. 

and their newspapers were sabotaged by communist cells. They 
were divided in their views and had no contingency plans. So 
everything depended in the end on the president and on who could 
bring to bear the greatest pressure on him. 

The next day, a Sunday, there were more mass meetings. The 
word went around that Valerian Zorin, formerly Soviet ambassador 
in Prague and now deputy foreign minister in Moscow, was in town 
and playing a part in events. President Benes regarded his arrival in 
Prague as a clear sign that Stalin was determined to back Gottwald 
to the hilt. At the same time there were rumours, impossible to 
confirm, that Russian troops were massing on the frontier and had 
even entered the eastern^part of the country. All this tended to raise 
tension and to intimidate the population. Throughout the country 
anti-communists were being arrested or dismissed from their jobs. 
On the 23rd four non-communist ministers were prevented from 
entering their offices artti the secretary of the National Socialist 
Party was arrested. At the same time the communists kept up an 
almost continuous demonstration in the centre of Prague. 

On the 25th the exchanges between Gottwald and Benes 
continued; Benes insisting on a parliamentary and democratic 
solution. Gottwald proposed that he should form a new govern¬ 
ment with representatives of non-communist parties of his own 
choosing. In the afternoon Gottwald met Benes again and pro¬ 
ceeded to harangue the ailing, exhausted president. After listening 
to what the communist leader had to say Benes gave in, accepted 
Gottwald's proposal and approved the new government. 

The most significant casualty of the crisis was President Benes 
himself. After swearing in the new government on 27 February he 
announced that he was leaving his official residence of Hradcany 
Castle for his private home in the country. He returned to Prague 
only once - to attend the funeral of his friend and supporter Jan 
Masaryk, the foreign minister, who was found dead on the cobble¬ 
stones beneath the window of his flat on 10 March. In a final, and 
futile, act of protest Benes resigned the presidency on 7 June. He 
died on 3 September 1948. David Floyd 
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communications had to fly along agreed air corridors. 
This meant that the Russians were able, whenever 
they wished, to cut West B erlin off from the sources of 
supply in the West upon which 6500 British, Amer¬ 
ican and French troops and the 2.5 million West 
Berliners depended for their existence. The Russians 
held a potential stranglehold on Berlin. 

The four-power administration worked reasonably 
smoothly throughout 1946 and 1947; but as the 
Russian grip on eastern Europe tightened and East- 
West relations deteriorated, Berlin also came under 
threat. By the beginning of 1948 all the countries of 
eastern Europe had been brought under Soviet politic¬ 
al control and communist-dominated governments 
installed in power. At the same time the Russians had 
gone a long way towards making their zone of Ger¬ 
many into an exclusively Soviet dependency. 

In 1948 a six-power conference took place in 
London at which the participants - the United States, 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Lux¬ 
embourg - agreed on a programme for the future of the 
three western zones, providing for their amalgama¬ 
tion and the creation of a federal German govern¬ 
ment. The three zones became a single economic unit 
and in June 1948 the Western powers announced a 
currency reform and the introduction of the 
Deutschmark in their zone. 

Early in 1948 it became clear that the Russians were 
no longer interested in making the four-power admi¬ 
nistration of Berlin work, though they hoped to be 
able to place the blame for its breakdown on the 
shoulders of the Western governments. On 20 March 
Marshal Vasili Sokolovsky, the Soviet representative 
on the Allied Control Commission, broke up a meet¬ 
ing of the Commission with an angry attack on the 
British, American and French representatives. Their 
behaviour, he claimed, proved that ‘they no longer 
consider the Control Commission to be the four- 
power authority in Germany’. The Western repre¬ 
sentatives, surprised at the strength of the attack, 
replied in kind. After heated exchanges the Russian 
gathered up his papers and walked out of the meeting. 

Soviet pressure on the West continued to increase. 
On 1 April 1948 the express train from Frankfurt-on- 
Main to Berlin, carrying 300 US officers and men as 
well as civilian passengers, was stopped at the frontier 
crossing by Russian officers who demanded to ex¬ 
amine all the Americans’ documents. The Americans 
refused to comply, on the grounds that they were not 
subject to Soviet control. But, faced with a choice 
between authorising the Americans to use their 
weapons to fight their way through to Berlin and 
ordering them to back down, the US military gov¬ 
ernor and commander of the US forces in Germany, 
General Lucius Clay, chose the latter course. 

At that point Clay really had no choice. He could 
not take action likely to lead to open conflict without 
the backing of his government, and Washington was 
firmly against doing anything provocative. General 
Omar Bradley, the US Army Chief of Staff, said the 
Pentagon doubted ‘whether our people are prepared 
to start a war to maintain our position in Berlin’. But 
Clay took a different view. ‘If we retreat from Berlin, 
then after Berlin will come Western Germany,’ he 
said. ‘If we mean.. to hold Europe against commun¬ 
ism , we must not budge. ’ 

Through May and June the Russians kept up their 
harassment of Western communications with Berlin. 
On 20 June the currency reform came into effect in the 



Above: The Potsdam 
conference of July-August 
1945 saw Attlee, Tru ma n 
and Stalin (seated, left to 
right) discussing the future 
of the world in ostensible 
accord. But amicable 
discussion did not last 
long. By 1947 when the 
Marshall Plan began to 
help western Europe along 
the road to economic 
recovery, the cou ntries 
behind the Iron Curtain 
were effectively cut off 
from the West. 


Western sectors, which prompted Sokolovsky to Above: A German poster 

claim that the city had already been ‘ integrated econo- extol I i ng th e vi rtues of the 

mically into the Soviet zone’. General Clay in turn Marshall Plan. 

replied: ‘I reject in toto the Soviet claims to the city of 

Berlin.’ It was clear that the Russians planned to 

starve Berlin and the Berliners into submission, and 

just before midnight on 23 June the Soviet-controlled 

news agency ADN put out a brief, ominous statement: 

‘The Transport Division of the Soviet Military 
Administration is forced to halt all passenger and 
freight traffic to and from Berlin as from 0600 hours 
tomorrow because of technical problems.’ Next day 
the Russians proceeded to cut all road and rail com¬ 
munications with West Berlin and stopped the supply 
of coal and electric power from the Soviet zone. 

General Clay’s immediate reaction was to threaten 
to fight it out. He told newsmen at Tempelhof airbase 
that evening: ‘The Russians are trying to put on the 
final pressure. But they can’t drive us out of Berlin by 
anything short of war. ’ 

His first plan for beating the blockade was to drive a 
passage through the Russian barriers by sheer force. 

He made preparations for sending an armed convoy of 
200 lorries along the Helmstedt-Berlin autobahn with 
a powerful military escort and all the engineering 
equipment necessary for carrying out repairs to roads 
and bridges along the way. He intended to call the 
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Russians’ bluff, on the assumption, shared by many 
of his advisers, that Stalin was not prepared to go to 
war over Berlin. But the British military governor, 
General Sir Brian Robertson, opposed the plan on the 
grounds that it would lead inevitably to armed con¬ 
flict. He proposed instead that Berlin should be 
supplied by air. 

At first General Clay was not convinced that an 
airlift was a practical possibility; but eventually he 
was persuaded that it was both feasible and necessary. 
On 25 June he summoned Berlin ’ s Lord Mayor-elect, 
Ernst Reuter, to his office and told him: ‘I may be the 
craziest man in the world, but I’m going to try the 
experiment of feeding this city by air.’ It was an 
historic decision which demonstrated the West’s de¬ 
termination to prevent further Russian expansion in 
Europe. It meant a head-on confrontation with Stalin. 

It was a formidable task that faced the British and 
Americans. To keep Berlin going and to feed its 2.5 
million inhabitants would require a daily delivery of 
something like 4500 tonnes of food and other sup¬ 
plies . All the US Air Force had in Europe at the time to 
carry such a load were 102 twin-engined C-47 Dako¬ 
tas , each of which could carry rather less than 3 tonnes 
- 2700kg (6000 pounds). The technical problems 
were enormous: planes needed servicing, runways 
extending ^flight control organising. 

The airlift began on 26 June when the C-47s of the 
United States 61st Transport Group made 32 flights 
from the US Air Force base at Wiesbaden to the 
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BERLIN 1948-49 



Top: As the Russian 
blockade began to bite, 
food was distributed in the 
street as quickly as it was 
flown in by US C-47s and 
C-54s, like those being 
unloaded above. Below: A 
group of children watch as 
supply planes begin their 
descent into Berlin. 


Tempelhof base in the American sector of Berlin. 
They transported altogether 80 tonnes of milk, flour 
and medicines. It was a good but small start. 

On the morning of the 30th some C-54 transports 
arrived in Wiesbaden from Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Caribbean and made their first trip to Berlin the same 
day. At the beginning of July the Royal Air Force 
brought in two squadrons of Sunderland flying boats, 
which operated from Finkenwerder, near Hamburg. 
By mid-July work had started on building a new 
runway at Tempelhof, while the British had com¬ 
pleted an 1800m (2000 yard) runway at Gatow, in 
their sector. The Americans now had 54 C-54s and 
105 C-47s, while the British had 40 Yorks and 50 
C-47s. By the end of the month the aircraft were 
delivering more than 2000 tonnes a day to Berlin. The 
British were using three converted Lancasters for the 
transport of liquid fuel. 

The tonnage carried increased day by day. In 
mid-August the British and Americans together deli¬ 
vered 4742 tonnes, the first time they had exceeded 
the 4500 tonnes that the Berliners were reckoned to 
need for survival. By the end of August the total 
tonnage delivered was over the 100,000 mark. Mean¬ 
while, work was started on the construction of new 
runways at Tegel, in the French sector of Berlin, and 
at Celle in the British zone. 

As winter approached the Americans installed 
CPS-5 radar equipment to make ground control 
approach landings in bad weather possible. By the 
end of November 1316 such landings had been made 
at Gatow alone. By the end of the year the airlift had 
transported more than 700,000 tonnes of supplies to 
Berlin in just over 100,000 flights. The quantities 
continued to rise in the early months of 1949, so that 
by 18 February the millionth tonne had been deli¬ 
vered, and on 26 February a new record was set for 
one day’s work: 8025 tonnes in 902 flights. 

All kinds of records in the handling of aircraft were 
being broken. The US Air Force 61st Maintenance 
Squadron at Rhein-Main claimed a new record for 
rebuilding engines -154 in the month of March. On 7 
April the flight controllers at Tempelhof handled a 
plane every four minutes for 6 V 2 hours non-stop. A 
C-54 from Fassberg completed the round trip to 
Berlin and back in just 1 hour 57 minutes. By 22 April 
the airlift deliveries over a five-day period equalled 
what the Berliners had normally been receiving by rail 
before the blockade started. In the same month a 
record total of 232,263 tonnes was transported, an 
average of 7845 tonnes a day for the month. 


It had been clear since the end of January that the 
Russians were beginning to recognise that they were 
beaten and that they would not succeed in starving 
Berlin into submission. Although they-indulged in a 
good deal of harassment of the British ancfAmerican 
pilots as they performed their difficult task, they did 
not go so far as to shoot a plane down. There were 
many cases of close flying, radio interference, ‘buz¬ 
zing’, and actual firing by the Russians; but none of 
the relatively few crashes that took place during the 
airlift were attributed directly to Russian interference. 
They were not really looking for a straight fight with 
their wartime allies. 

On 21 March the Soviet delegate at the United 
Nations hinted that the blockade could be lifted in the 
near future. On 4 May the four powers reached 
agreement. Eight days later, on 12 May, the railways 
and roads to Berlin were reopened, and the first train 
from the West arrived in Berlin at 5.32 am that day. 
The airlift continued, however, until 30 September so 
as to build up ample stocks in the city. 

The airlift involved about 700 planes altogether. 
The Americans contributed 441 (309 C-54s; 105 
C-47s; 21 R5Ds; 5 C-82s; 1 C-97.) The Royal Air 
Force brought in 147, of which about a third were 
Dakotas, plus 35 Yorks and 26 Hastings. In addition 
about 104 British civil aircraft were used. A total of 
277,804 sorties were flown, the Americans complet¬ 
ing 189,963, the Royal Air Force 65,857 and the 
British civil planes 21,984. The total tonnage flown in 
was finally estimated at about 2,325,000. Less than a 
third of this consisted of food; three out of every five 
tonnes were coal. 

The airlift was undoubtedly a major defeat for the 
Russians. Stalin had been advised that, if sufficient 
pressure were put on them, the British and Americans 
would not make any serious effort to stay in Berlin. It 
apparently did not occur to the Russians that the 
Western powers would choose to defeat the blockade 
in the air, where they had overwhelming superiority. 
Moreover, the Americans had ample supplies of all 
the necessities of life that the Berliners needed. Ever a 
realist, Stalin recognised that he was involved in a 
confrontation which he could not win and he was not 
prepared to order the Soviet Army to attack the Berlin 
air-bridge and provoke an armed conflict with Britairu 
and America. So he backed down. But he had to have^ 
scapegoats for his defeat: shortly before the blockadjl 
was lifted both Marshal Sokolovsky and his politi g w 
adviser were summarily withdrawn from Berlin. .qf|| 
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How Nato was born 



On 4 April 1949, in the presence of President Harry S. 
Truman in Washington, the North Atlantic Treaty 
was signed. Signatories to the document were the 
foreign ministers of 12 Western states - Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxem¬ 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The treaty 
had its origins in the development of the Cold War, for 
it was the perception of a Soviet threat in the years 
following World War II that prompted western Euro¬ 
pean governments to take collective defence mea¬ 
sures and to seek American involvement in their 
efforts. 

The process began with the signature of the 50-year 
Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Assistance - The 
Dunkirk Treaty - between Britain and France on 4 
March 1947. At this stage, despite suspicions in 
western. Europe about their future relationship with 
the Soviet Union, the Dunkirk Treaty was actually 
aimed at preventing renewed German aggression. 
But when President Truman went before Congress on 
12 March 1947 he committed the United States to 
support Greece and Turkey and by implication west¬ 
ern Europe against Soviet encroachment. This policy 
became known as the Truman Doctrine and was 
followed by the Marshall Plan for economic help 
announced on 5 June. Despite these initiatives, 
however, the Americans remained cautious about 


becoming directly involved in any permanent Euro¬ 
pean defence agreement. The Europeans therefore 
moved the process further along with the Brussels 
Treaty, a 50-year pact of economic, social and cultu¬ 
ral collaboration and collective self-defence that was 
signed by the foreign ministers of Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United King¬ 
dom on 17 March 1948. Still, as with*the Treaty of 
Dunkirk, the objective was to contain Germany, 
while at the same time trying to build an understand¬ 
ing between Germany and her western neighbours as 
a defence against the Soviet Union. It was around the 
Brussels Treaty that the Nato alliance would be built. 

As a result of events in eastern Europe, and espe¬ 
cially the communist coup in Czechoslovakia in 
February 1948, British Foreign Secretary Ernest Be- 
vin approached the United States Secretary of State, 
George Marshall, with the idea of concluding an 
Atlantic pact. Secret negotiations began in Washing¬ 
ton on 22 March but there seemed to be no satisfactory 
way by which the United States could be linked to the 
Brussels Treaty. 

The objective was assisted by the adoption of the 
so-called Vandenberg Resolution in the US Senate on 
11 June 1948. Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michi¬ 
gan was the influential Republican Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and his resolu¬ 
tion called for the United States to associate itself with 


Guaranteeing the future of 
the West against the threat 
of Soviet expansion, Harry 
S. Truman signs the North 
Atlantic T reaty, thus 
officially creating Nato. 
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Above: A pamphlet cover 
depicting Nato as a shield 
fortheWestagainstthe 
communist threat. Above 
right: The opposite 
viewpoint in a Russian 
cartoon accusing Nato 
members of having fought 
the fascists only to take 
overfromthem. 


regional arrangements for individual and collective 
self-defence. The US administration was thus given 
the support of Congress to negotiate an alliance with 
Europe which would deter aggression. The onset of 
the Berlin Blockade on 24 June provided further 
impetus, and on 6 July talks began between the 
Brussels Treaty powers, the United States and Canada. 

The talks continued into the winter of 1948. The 
seven negotiating governments invited Denmark, 
Iceland, Italy, Norway and Portugal to join what 
would be known as the North Atlantic Treaty. They 
accepted, and together the 12 formed the new Atlantic 
Alliance. 

The treaty, which consists of 14 Articles and came 
into force on 24 August 1949, is dedicated to the 
defence of the territories of the member states. The 


The structure of Nato 1949 



. consulting members 


aim of the alliance is set out in the preamble to the 
treaty: ‘to safeguard the freedom, common heritage 
and civilization of their peoples, founded on the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law’, and ‘to promote stability and well-being 
in the North Atlantic area’. The commitment is for 
member states to consult when any one of them is 
threatened, and to regard an armed attack against one 
or more member states as an attack against them all. 

The alliance is an international military agreement 
for collective defence as defined in Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, and collective defence was to 
be pursued through a combination of deterrence and 
defence. In peacetime the alliance was to have a 
substantial organisation and structure-hence the title 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (Nato). The civi¬ 
lians, in the form of the politicians, were to have 
overall control in a suitable administrative structure. 
The military also created an administrative system, to 
strengthen forces, plan strategy, organise a command 
structure, integrate national forces and procure and 
exercise personnel and equipment. 

The Korean War, which began in June 1950, had 
the effect of speeding up the detailed creation of 
Nato’s integrated military structure. There was the 
appointment of a Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe (S ACEUR) and his Headquarters (SHAPE) at 
Rocquencourt near Paris. In October 1950 both Tur¬ 
key and Greece became associated to Nato in prepara¬ 
tion for their eventual entry into the alliance on 18 
February 1952. It was also in late 1950 that the Nato 
Defence Committee opened discussions with the 
Federal Republic of Germany about a West German 
contribution to Nato. This was to lead towards the full 
entry of West Germany into Nato on 5 May 1955. 

At the Nato meeting in Lisbon in February 1952, 
the now-famous Lisbon Goals were announced. The 
goals referred to an agreement to adopt a military 
target of 50 divisions and 4000 aircraft by the end of 
1952 - an objective that was not achieved then nor has 
been since. On 14May 1955, the Soviet Union, partly 
in retaliation for the West’s inclusion of West Ger¬ 
many in Nato, concluded the Warsaw Pact, the 
eastern bloc equivalent to Nato. Ever since then the 
two alliances have faced each other in ideological 
adversity, political and economic competition, and 
military confrontation which has led the world, on 
occasion, to hold h’s breath - but which has also 
managed to preserve peace between East and West. 

David Johnson 
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When the Russians test-fire a new ballistic missile at 
one of their proving grounds, orbiting satellites, 
previously launched from an American site thousands 
of kilometres away, monitor the whole operation. Not 
only do they take photographs; they eavesdrop on the 
missile’s performance by picking up the signals 
which the missile transmits back to the Soviet scien¬ 
tists from equipment installed in it for that purpose. In 
turn the Russians do all they can to spoof the satellites 
in the hope that they will record false information. 

One vital piece of equipment in the missile that is 
monitored in this way is called an accelerometer, and 
in fairly recent tests the Russians went out of their way 
to give the impression that they were having trouble 
with it. They installed three accelerometers in each 
test missile so that the Americans would believe that 
the instruments were so poor that they were having to 
average the results of three readings instead of being 
able to rely on one. At the same time the Russians sent 
spies to the United States to go through the motions of 
trying to find out the secrets of the American accelero¬ 
meters and followed this up with agents who tried to 
buy one. These moves were designed to strengthen 
the American belief that the Russians were behind in 
an important aspect of the ballistic missile arms race. 
Had the Americans been fooled they could have been 
lulled into a false sense of security by wrongly 
believing themselves to be ahead of the Russians in 
the accelerometer field. 

Such operations, which are extremely costly, are a 
modem expression of the ancient art of gathering 
information about a potential adversary and of 
countering such efforts. This information is called 
intelligence and all governments whether they be 
monarchies, dictatorships or republican democracies 
have regarded it for centuries as an essential compo¬ 


nent of power. Up-to-date intelligence is more neces¬ 
sary than ever in the nuclear missile age when devas¬ 
tating attacks or threats of attack can be mounted at 
short notice, when subversion and sabotage are part of 
the policy of many governments, and when terrorism 
is a declared tool of governments as well as minor¬ 
ities. 

The major effort of intelligence-gathering is con¬ 
cerned with defence. Governments need to know the 
strength of foreign forces, their locations and move¬ 
ments . They need to know about their armaments, the 
performance of individual weapons and their poten¬ 
tial for improvement. The most important intelli¬ 
gence of all, however, is concerned with the inten¬ 
tions of foreign governments - what they intend to do 
with their military hardware. The recent conflict in 
the Falklands illustrates the difference. Britain had 
excellent information concerning the movements of 
the Argentinian fleet and the nature of the materials 
and men. But British planners did not know the 
intentions of the Argentinian rulers when the fleet put 
to sea on what appeared to be another maritime 
exercise. 

There are two main ways of securing intelligence. 
The first (and easier) is from open sources - informa¬ 
tion published in newspapers, technical magazines 
and sessions of Parliaments or gleaned from events 
like military displays and diplomatic conversations. 
The second is information from clandestine sources, 
obtained against the wishes of the target country. 

In the past, clandestine information was obtained 
almost exclusively by spies operating on the ground. 
The best known of these were the wartime and 
postwar Russian agents like Klaus Fuchs, who se¬ 
cured the innermost secrets of American and British 
atomic bombs. Today much of this effort has been 


A photograph of New York 
taken by a spy-in-the-sky 
satellite. Such advanced 
surveillance technology 
allows pictures to be 
returned to earth which can 
show troop movements, 
defence installations and 
other subjects of 
intelligence interest. 
Previously film was 
returned to earth via an 
aircraft collection 
procedure but today's 
technology allows 
' rea l-ti me' satel I ites to 
return immediate pictures 
direct to base. 
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superseded by spy-in-the-sky satellites and by the 
interception and decoding of secret messages sent by 
radio between the agencies of foreign governments 
and their various out-stations. The sophistication of 
these operations is staggering. Orbiting satellites are 
capable of returning to earth photographs showing 
fine detail of troop movements, defence installations 
and other objects of intelligence interest. The film 
was, until recently, returned in packages which were 
caught by waiting aircraft fitted with catching nets; 
but now there are ‘real-time’ satellites transmitting 
immediate high-definition pictures direct to base. 

The latest techniques for intercepting conversa¬ 
tions are equally extraordinary. One type of Amer¬ 
ican eavesdropping satellite is able to record radio¬ 
telephone conversations between the cars of officials 
travelling about Moscow. When the Post Office 
To\Ver was built in London to transmit telephone 
messages by microwaves, it was believed that there 
were far too many channels for Russians in the 
London embassy to tap specific messages out of it. 
The Russians solved this, however, by importing a 
computer-analyser which recorded only those pick¬ 
ed-up messages emanating from certain telephone 
numbers in which Soviet intelligence was specially 
interested. This has been so successful that really 
secret messages now have to be sent by undersea 
cable, while computers are now used for the decoding 
of secret messages to such a degree that no code 
or cypher is totally reliable unless changed very 
frequently. 

Warships and ships disguised as trawlers and mer¬ 
chant vessels are specially equipped for gathering 
radio-intelligence at sea and while docked in foreign 
ports. There is, for instance, a Soviet ship always on 
station near the mouth of the Clyde, off Scotland, to 
monitor the movements of British and American 
nuclear submarines based there. 

To carry out all these intelligence functions re¬ 
quires elaborate organisations. In Britain the two 
most important are the Secret Intelligence Service 
(SIS, often called MI6) and Government Com¬ 
munications Headquarters (GCHQ) which is a 
euphemism for the interception agency. Britain has 
no independent capacity for launching and operating 
surveillance satellites but under an agreement with 
the USA the results of American satellite surveillance 
are supplied to GCHQ and to the Ministry of Defence. 

The Secret Intelligence Service is responsible for 
espionage in foreign countries and for countering the 
activities in foreign countries of agents whose task is 
to prevent British espionage. The corresponding 
agency in the US is the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) and in the Soviet Union the Komitet Gosudar- 
stvennoi Bezopasnosti (KGB). The headquarters of 
the SIS is at Century House in London and the staff 
there, headed by a Director General called ‘C\ con¬ 
sists of career officers and a supporting staff which is 
mainly administrative with technical and scientific 
backing. 

In any agency it is important to distinguish between 
Secret Service officers who plan and control espion¬ 
age operations and the agents who carry them out. 
Though officers are often recruited because of ling¬ 
uistic ability it is difficult for them to carry out active 
spying in foreign countries. They therefore employ 
nationals of that country who can more easily insinu¬ 
ate themselves into various sensitive positions or are 
already in them. For example, when the Russians 



The first defector 

In 1945 the illusion of future East- 
West co-operation was delivered a 
severe blow by an event which, if it did 
not change the course of history, did 
much to reveal the true nature of 
Soviet intentions towards the West. 
This was the defection from the 
Soviet embassy in Ottawa of Igor 
Gouzenko, a cypher clerk. On the 
evening of 5 September 1945 he 
walked out of the embassy deter¬ 
mined never to return. He took with 
him a collection of secret documents, 
all concerned with Soviet spying. 

Gouzenko was not himself a spy 
and was not a very important person 
in the Soviet embassy. But in the 
course of encyphering and decypher¬ 
ing messages passing between Mos¬ 
cow and the principal intelligence 
officer in the embassy, Colonel Zabo- 
tin, he learnt about many thiftgs of 
which he disapproved, and in particu¬ 
lar that the Soviet government was 
operating a vast spy network in Cana¬ 
da and the United States and trying to 
penetrate the most secret institutions 
of a country which was supposed to 
be a friend and ally. In the course of 
two years' sen/ice Gouzenko had 
come to like Canada and its democra¬ 
tic ways and he had decided to stay 
there and bring his family up away 
from the restraints and shortages of a 
communist state. When he defected 
he was already under threat of being 
recalled to Moscow. 

It took Gouzenko the whole of the 
next day and the best part of the 
following night before he could per¬ 
suade the Canadian authorities that 


Gouzenko, hooded, gives a television 
interview after his defection. 

he had something of great import¬ 
ance to tell them and that they should 
take him under their wing. Through¬ 
out the day of 6 September Gouzenko 
was being sought by secret police 
from the embassy, who did not stop 
at breaking down the door of his flat in 
their efforts to get their hands on him. 
He was saved by another man, equal¬ 
ly obscure, a sergeant in the Canadian 
Air Force who lived next to the 
Gouzenko's and who came to his aid. 

The documents Gouzenko had 
taken with him contained incon¬ 
trovertible proof that the Russians 
were operating a large and successful 
spy network in Canada, the United 
States and Britain. With the assist¬ 
ance of the Canadian Communist Par¬ 
ty the Russians had recruited more 
than a score of high-ranking govern¬ 
ment officials, scientists and re¬ 
searchers. Through them they had 
obtained a vast amount of detailed 
information on research taking place 
on explosives, radar, aerial photogra¬ 
phy and other areas of secret military 
endeavour. 

But the greatest success of the 
Canadian network was to obtain for 
Moscow an up-to-the-minute 
account of progress on the develop¬ 
ment of the atomic bomb, a descrip¬ 
tion of how the bomb was manufac¬ 
tured, and samples of the uranium 
used. This information was provided 
by a British physicist, Dr Alan Nunn 
May, who was arrested in 1946, tried 
and sentenced to 10 years in prison. 

David Floyd 
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wanted access to top secret naval information they 
blackmailed a British- clerk in the Admiralty, John 
Vassall, to spy for them, while in order to secure 
Soviet rocket secrets the British employed the Rus¬ 
sian colonel, Oleg Penkovsky, who worked in Mos¬ 
cow. 

For any kind of espionage operation in a foreign 
country it is essential to have cover - some apparent 
position that will not arouse the suspicions of the 
target country’s counter-spy agencies. For officers 
this is usually provided by the embassies abroad. SIS 
officers are posted in the guise of diplomats, being 
listed as second secretaries, counsellors and so on. 
Such cover carries the advantage that if a spy is 
detected he is automatically protected by diplomatic 
immunity and cannot be prosecuted. Instead he is 
deported and, since his cover will have been broken, 
he will then be required to resign from the service or 
will be given some desk appointment in Britain. 
Trade delegations are also used for cover, especially 
by the KGB, as are the United Nations organisations 
in New York, Geneva and elsewhere. In 1971 Britain 
formally expelled 105 Soviet intelligence agents who 
had been sheltering in the embassy, trade delegations 
and organisations such as Aeroflot, Tass and other 
ostensibly commercial agencies. The figure indicates 
not only the size of the KGB effort against Britain but 
the fact that the spy on the ground is still very 
important. 

Large areas of major embassies like the Soviet 
embassy in London and the British and American 
embassies in Moscow have to be allotted for the 
technological war which is now waged between 
intelligence services. Tunnels are driven under 
opposing embassies so that listening devices can be 
inserted not only to eavesdrop on conversations but to 
record the chatter of cipher machines in the hope that it 
can be decoded. Laser beams are played on windows 
because vibrations on the glass caused by human 
speech can thereby be picked up and deciphered. 
Embassies are bombarded with microwaves for simi¬ 
lar purposes to such an extent that there have been 
fears of injuries to staff. Rooms have to be ‘swept’ at 
regular intervals by sweepers using electronic devices 
to detect hidden microphones and other instruments 
surreptitiously introduced by adversaries. Perhaps 
the deepest insult to ambassadorial dignity has been 
the necessary construction in the basements of mod¬ 
em embassies of a room, cantilevered out from the 
walls, and surrounded by protective wire-netting and 
other physical precautions to prevent eavesdropping. 
There the ambassador has to sit, virtually in a cage, 
with distinguished visitors (such as his prime minis¬ 
ter) so that really secret matters can be discussed in 
private. 

The KGB attaches such importance to preventing 
adversaries from securing intelligence that on at least 
one occasion its agents have invaded the British 
embassy and destroyed eavesdropping equipment. 
This was achieved by the simple expedient of starting 
a fire and then sending in ‘firemen’ with hatchets. 

Those intelligence officers posing as diplomats and 
trade officials are known as Tegals’, while spies 
insinuated into a country in various guises and operat¬ 
ing on their own, usually communicating with their 
headquarters by clandestine radio, are called ‘illeg¬ 
als’ . If illegals are caught they have no immunity and 
can be prosecuted and jailed as was Gordon Lonsdale, 
the KGB spy who ran the so-called Navy Secrets 



Righttopand bottom: 

Two centres of the 
intelligence war. The 
Lubyanka in Moscow (top) 
home of the KGB, grid the 
headquarters of the CIA in 
Langley, Virginia (bottom). 


spy-ring in Britain. Illegals must have cover, and 
small businesses like bookshops and photographic 
studios are commonly used. So is the profession of 
journalism, which offers an excuse for general nosi¬ 
ness and requests for access to organisations and 
officials. Among spies who have used journalism for 
cover, the best-known are Richard Sorge, who spied 
with great success for Russia in China and Japan 
between 1933 and 1941; Philby, who is thought to 
have operated in Spain before joining the Secret 
Service, and possibly Sir Roger Hollis, a Director 
General of MI5 who worked as a freelance journalist 
in China as well as for a tobacco company. 

One of the most substantial sources of information 
available to intelligence-gathering units is the defec¬ 
tor, an employee of one government who wishes to 
transfer information of value to another. To reduce 
the damage inflicted by defectors Russia has de¬ 
veloped techniques for casting doubt on the informa¬ 
tion they bring with them. One way of doing this is to 
send over fake defectors with false information- what 
has become known as ‘disinformation’. Some of 
these have been remarkably successful, the best- 
known recent example being a Russian employed in a 
technical capacity in the United Nations headquarters 
in New York. 

This man offered his services to the American 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the counter-spy 
agency, in 1962 claiming that his Soviet masters had 
swindled him out of part of his pay. He then began to 
feed information about the KGB and other Russian 
secrets over a period of 10 years and this was believed 
to be so genuine that some of it was passed on directly 
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Huge advances inthefield 
of microtechnology have 
meantthatforthe modern 
spy there is a wide range of 
devices available for 
intelligence gathering, 
such asthetinytape 
recorder (far left), the 
mini-camera (centre) and 
thetransmitting device 
(left) that looks like a pen. 
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to the American President. It has since been admitted 
by the FBI that this ‘spy’, who had been code-named 
Fedora, was really a KGB disinformation agent. He is 
now safely back in Russia and the FBI is still trying to 
sort out how much of his information was nonsense 
and how much was genuine material provided by the 
KGB to establish Fedora as a reliable spy. 

When spies on the ground can still be so important it 
is obviously necessary to do everything feasible to 
counter their activities. All major countries have 
counter-espionage organisations, Britain’s being 
known as the Security Service or, more popularly, as 
MI5. Its functions have been described by a former 
Director General as ‘the defence of the realm as a 
whole from external and internal dangers arising from 
attempts at espionage and sabotage, or from actions of 
persons and organisations, whether directed from 
within or without the country, which may be j udged to 
be subversive to the security of the State’. 

The heart of any counter-spy organisation is the 
registry containing the dossiers on suspects and 
potential suspects from which leads can be de¬ 
veloped. Those of MI5, said to number about 2 
million, are now computerised, which has led to fears 
that computer technicians suborned by an enemy 
power could easily tap them. Adversaries do all they 
can to penetrate their opponents’ counter-spy agen¬ 
cies, and even when the windows of MI5 headquar¬ 
ters in Curzon Street, London, are cleaned, every 
document has to be cleared off the desks in case they 
are photographed. The most effective way of penet¬ 
rating such an agency is to introduce a spy onto the 
staff. The Russians have been extremely successful at 
this, both in MI5 and in MI6. 

The major leads to spies operating in Britain, and 
probably also in the United States and the Soviet 
Union, now mostly come from radio-intercepts of 
secret messages and from defectors. The Foreign 
Office spy Donald Maclean was identified from an 
intercept while George Blake (the MI5 spy), Vassal 1 
of the Admiralty and the Navy Secrets spy-ring were 
given away by defectors. 

The mass of intelligence and counter-intelligence 
material flowing in day and night requires a large staff 
of analysts to deal with it. The ‘raw’ intelligence is 
collated with previously held material and summa¬ 
rised, giving an up-to-date picture of the various 
situations of immediate interest. In Britain these 
summaries are passed to the Joint intelligence Com¬ 
mittee which has a sizeable staff for reducing the 
summaries still further so that brief accounts can be 
written for those politicians and officials who need to 
see them. Inevitably the raw intelligence is some¬ 
times misread in this process, as certainly seems to 
have happened in the days preceding the Argentinian 
invasion of the Falkland Islands in 1982. 

Although spying has always been regarded in a 
somewhat romantic light, there is indeed nothing 
romantic about a business which propagates the li¬ 
quidation of individuals, blackmail, corruption and 
manipulation - often with the aquiescence of the 
parent state. In the foreseeable future, however, with 
no likely diminuation of the distrust between East and 
West and with intelligence techniques becoming ever 
more sophisticated, there can be little doubt that 
information about adversaries and their intentions 
will be regarded as increasingly crucial to the pre¬ 
servation of peace and to the strengthening of de¬ 
fences against possible conflict. Chapman Pincher 






Gordon Lonsdale (top) was 
broughttotrial in 1961 with 
four others, accused of 
running a communications 
centre and bank for a 
Soviet spy-ring from a 
bungalowin Ruislip. 
George Blake (above) 
succeeded in a dramatic 
escape from Wormwood 
Scrubs in 1966. Blake had 
received a British-record 
sentence of 42 years for 
selling secrets to the 
Russians and betraying 
other British agents. 
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Traitors or idealists? 


The spies who gave the Soviets 
the secrets of the atom 


Flanked by agents of the 
FBI, Julius Rosenberg is 
escorted into the Federal 
Building in Manhattan, 
New York. He was later 
charged with leaking atom 
bomb secrets to the 
Russians, found guilty, and 
in 1953, after numerous 
appeals had failed, he was 
executed. 



_ 

THE ATOM SPIES 


The Russians were probably as shocked as the rest of 
the world when the Americans dropped an atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima in August 1945. But their sur¬ 
prise was due to the realisation that President Harry 
Truman was ready to use the new weapon, and not to 
the fact that such a terrifying means of destruction 
existed. For one thing, Josef Stalin had already been 
told by Truman at Potsdam in July that America 
possessed such a bomb. But, far more important, the 
Russians had been kept well informed, at least until 
the end of 1945, about the progress of atomic research 
in the West by the ‘atom spies’ Alan Nunn May, 
Klaus Fuchs, Donald Maclean, and Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg. Thanks to their traitorous efforts there 
can have been very little that the Russians did not 
know about the development of the atomic bomb, and 
by 1945 Russia ’ s own nuclear physicists were already 
on the way to building their own atomic reactors and 
weapons. 

Klaus Fuchs, who admitted passing secret in¬ 
formation to the Russians from 1941 to 1945, was 
probably the most valuable of the spies, because he let 
them into the secret of how the bomb was manufac¬ 
tured. He had worked on nuclear research in the 
United States, Canada and Britain, and there was little 
he did not know about the subject. ‘I suppose it could 
be said that I am Harwell, ’ he once boasted, referring 
to the principal British atomic research centre. In his 
confession he wrote: ‘I concentrated mainly on the 
product of my own work, but in particular at Los 
Alamos I did what I consider to be the worst I have 
done, namely to give information about the principle 
of the design of the plutonium bomb. ’ 

Alan Nunn May provided Soviet agents with sam¬ 
ples of uranium (U-233 and U-235) and wrote them 
reports on the progress of atomic research. Julius 
Rosenberg passed on sketches of the bomb’s design. 
Donald Maclean, though not a scientist, worked in the 
British embassy in Washington, had access to the 
United States Atomic Energy Centre and was able to 
extract material from its archives. 

But how much real damage did the atom spies do? 
To what extent did their activities benefit the Rus¬ 
sians? The answer seems to be that, in the long run at 
any rate, they had very little effect on the nuclear arms 
race that was to dominate the postwar years. 

Soviet scientists had been engaged in nuclear re¬ 
search ever since the 1920s and were very well 
informed about work in the West on splitting the 
atom. One of Russia’s leading physicists, Peter 
Kapitsa, worked under Ernest Rutherford at the 
Cavendish Laboratory in Cambridge until he was 
recalled by Stalin in 1935. Another of Russia’s out¬ 
standing scholars, Vladimir Vernadsky, spent years 
at the Curie Radium Institute in Paris and was one of 
the few people to forecast the part atomic energy 
would eventually play in the modem world. Nuclear 
research was being carried out in Leningrad, Moscow 
and Kharkov in the 1930s and by 1937 the Radium 
Institute in Leningrad had a cyclotron, the first in 
Europe. In 1940 a committee was set up to study the 
question of uranium supplies. The following year 
Kapitsa went so far as to warn of the frightening power 
of an atomic bomb. 

The German invasion of Russia in 1941 brought all 
such scientific research to an end. Until the tide of war 
turned in 1943 the Soviet government had neither the 
time nor the means to mount an operation comparable 
with the Manhattan Project in the United States, 



Alan Nunn May 


A brilliant physicist who distinguished 
himself at Cambridge University, 
Alan Nunn May was invited to work 
on atomic research at the Cavendish 
Laboratory in 1942 and a year later 
was sent to Canada to work on the 
joint Anglo-Canadian atomic project. 
Although not directly involved in the 
development of the atomic bomb he 
had access to much information 
about it. His great service to the 
Russians was to provide them with 
samples of the uranium being used in 
the bomb. 


May, born in 1912, came from a 
comfortable, middle-class back¬ 
ground. Like many other young 
people in the 1930s he was^ffected 
by the economic crisis in the West 
and the growth of fascism ih Europe, 
and he made no secret of his Marxist 
views. But he did not become in¬ 
volved in politics. The only clear sign 
of the way his mind was working was 
a visit he. made to Russia in 1936. 
Soon after his return he joined the 
editorial board of the official journal of 
the Association of Scientific Workers, 
which was under strong communist 
influence at that time. It was through 
information provided by Soviet de¬ 
fector Igor Gouzenko that May's 
treachery came to light. 

After his arrest in 1946 May-made a 
full confession of his spying on behalf 
of the Russians. He said he had done 
it to make sure that 'the development 
of atomic energy was not confined to 
the USA' and that he felt he was 
contributing to 'the safety of man¬ 
kind'. May was sentenced to 10 years 
in prison. He was released in 1952 
and later became professor of phy¬ 
sics at the University of Ghana. 



Klaus Fuchs 


By far the most important of the 
'atom spies', Klaus Fuchs had access 
to practically all the atomic research 
being carried out in Britain and Amer¬ 
ica as well as to the work being done 
on the manufacture of an atomic 
bomb. His ability as a nuclear physi¬ 
cist gained him a position on the Man¬ 
hattan Project in the United States 
and later as head of the department of 
theoretical physics at Britain's atomic 
research centre at Harwell. Up to the 
moment of his arrest in 1950 there 
was very little that Fuchs did not 
know about the development of the 
atomic bomb in Britain and America, 
and he kept the Russians fully in¬ 
formed. 


He was born in 1911 in Russels- 
heim in what is now West Germany, 
the son of a Lutheran pastor who later 
joined the Quakers and became a 
socialist. But Fuchs soon abandoned 
Christianity and socialism to become 
an active member of the Communist 
Party. When Hitler came to power in 

1933 he was forced to escape, first to 
France and then to England. He set¬ 
tled in Bristol and went to university 
there, but kept his political views to 
himself and had no contact with the 
British Communist Party, although in 

1934 the German consul in Bristol 
informed the police that Fuchs was a 
communist. 

After the outbreak of World War II 
Fuchs became more deeply involved 
in atomic research and was subjected 
to security 'vetting' on two occasions. 
Each time the German consul's report 
was dismissed as coming from a 
tainted source. On the second occa¬ 
sion, in 1942, Fuchs was cleared and 
granted British citizenship. By then he 
had established contact with the 
Soviet spy network in Britain. He con¬ 
tinued to live a double life until his 
arrest. Sentenced to 14 years in 
prison, he was released in 1959 and 
went to East Germany where he took 
a senior job at the Nuclear Research 
Institute. 
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Above: An extract from the 
Daily Express i n 1951. 
Maclean's escape to the 
Soviet Union with Guy 
Burgess was a clear 
indication that British 
intelligence had been 
thoroughly penetrated by 
the Russians. 


which had been set up in 1942 with the objective of 
building an atomic bomb. 

Soviet scientists resumed their researches in 1944, 
and by 1947 their first nuclear reactor, a copy of the 
American Hanford 305, was in operation. In August 
1949 they exploded their first atomic device. That was 
remarkable enough, but the main Soviet achievement 
was to move from this primitive atomic device to the 
development of a usable thermonuclear bomb in a 



Donald Maclean 


One of the two 'missing diplomats' 
(the other was Guy Burgess) who fled 
to Russia in 1951, Donald Maclean 
acted as a spy for the Russians for 
probably 15 years before he faced 
exposure. At the time of his dis¬ 
appearance he was head of the Amer¬ 
ican department in the British Foreign 
Office. 

Maclean was born in 1913 the son 
of Sir Donald Maclean, Cabinet minis¬ 
ter and a leader of the Liberal party, a 
Scot of strongly Christian views. Mac- 
lean attended a good public school, 


went up to Cambridge in 1931, took a 
first-class degree and did well in the 
examination for entrance into the 
Foreign Office. He had become a 
communist while at Cambridge and 
appears to have been recruited by the 
Soviet intelligence sen/ice, but he did 
not go out of his way to advertise his 
political views. He performed his 
diplomatic duties in exemplary 
fashion, though his personal be¬ 
haviour and his drinking bouts re¬ 
vealed the strain to which his double 
life was subjecting him. 

Unlike 'Kim' Philby, who also 
served the Russians from inside the 
British Foreign Office, and who wrote 
about his experiences and boasted of 
his prowess as a spy, Maclean 
avoided publicity and did not attempt 
to defend his actions publicly. On his 
defection he was provided with a flat 
and a pension by the Soviet govern¬ 
ment and led a low-key life in Moscow 
where he is believed to have acted as 
an advisor to the Soviet government 
on policy towards the West, and is 
said to have published political articles 
under an assumed name. He died in 
March 1983. 


very short time. Just four years later, in 1953, they 
detonated a nuclear bomb small enough to be deli¬ 
vered by plane or missile. The Americans, by con¬ 
trast, did not test their first usable nuclear bomb until 
1954. 

The information which the atom spies provided 
was almost certainly of great value to the Russians in 
the initial stages of their work on the bomb, if only 
because it told them that there was a way of making 
such a bomb and indicated the way to go about it. 
Their access to Western secrets at that time probably 
advanced the detonation of their first atomic device by 
a year or so. But the speed with which they then 
advanced further to possess the nuclear bomb was 
probably due primarily to the enormous resources 
which the Soviet government was prepared to invest 
in nuclear research and weapons development. In 
peacetime the advantage in this respect was on the 
Soviet side. While governments in the West were 
under strong pressure to reduce expenditure on arma¬ 
ments and tft concentrate on economic reconstruc¬ 
tion, the Soviet system enabled its leaders to ignore 
popular pressure and to concentrate on acquiring the 
new weapon. But equally important was the outstand¬ 
ing ability of the Russian scientists engaged in nuclear 
research. Men like Igor Kurchatov, Lev Davydovich 
Landau and Andrei Sakharov were the equals of their 
counterparts in the Western world. There can be little 
doubt that, with their ability and the unqualified 
support of the Soviet government behind them, the 
Russian scientists and engineers would have caught 
up with the West in any case. 

The main consequences of the exposure of the atom 
spies appear now to have been political and moral. It 
served to jolt the governments of the West out of the 
illusion that Stalin and the Soviet government were 
going to collaborate with the ‘capitalist’ world in 
peacetime. It also served as a warning to the West that 
there were traitors in theirjnidst, some of them in very 
sensitive and important places. The lesson was not 
well learned, however, and there were many more 
unpleasant surprises ahead. David Floyd 
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The Phantom in Vietnam 


During the war in Vietnam, US armed forces had 
almost complete air superiority and so US aviation 
carried out its major task of direct support for the 
forces on the ground. Nonetheless the tasks carried 
out by the US Air Force, Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps were many and diverse and called for a corres¬ 
pondingly wide range of aircraft, anything from 
helicopter gunships to giant B-52 strategic bombers. 
However, the plane that established itself as the 
aircraft of the conflict was the versatile and redoubt¬ 
able F-4 Phantom II. This American aircraft proved to 
be highly successful at carrying out many tasks: 
battlefield ground-support, long-range interdiction, 
air superiority, defence suppression and reconnaiss¬ 
ance. 


As the American involvement in Vietnam 
deepened during the 1960s so too did that of the 
Phantoms. By the time of the Gulf of Tonkin Incident 
on 2 August 1964 (when US ships were attacked by 
North Vietnamese surface craft) the Phantom was 
fully operational with both the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

Initially the Phantom was intended to carry out its 
role as a weapons delivery system and its substantial 
weapons load of over 7000kg (15,0001b) made it an 
ideal aircraft for tactical assaults on ground targets. 
But it was not long before US aircraft came under 
attack from North Vietnamese MiGs and the Phantom 
found itself involved in dog fights to protect other less 
effective US aircraft. Although the Phantom became 


Previous page: A US Navy 
Phantom over South 
Vietnam. Above: A 
Phantom from USS 
Enterprise fires its rockets 
in support of 

ground-forces. Below: An 
F-4E loaded with bombs 
and a 600-gallon drop-tank. 
Opposite page: An F-4B 
fires a Sparrow III AAM 
(top); Randy Cunningham 
and his radar intercept 
officer Willie Driscoll pose 
jubilantly on their Phantom 
(centre); an F-4J completes 
its landing run (bottom). 
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known as the ‘MiG killer’, the smaller, less sophisti¬ 
cated North Vietnamese fighters could hold their own 
given the right conditions. 

Both the MiG-17 and MiG-19 caused US pilots a 
number of problems though they were solved in the 
end, as Vietnam’s first ‘ace’ Lieutenant-Colonel 
Randall H. Cunningham explained. ‘The MiG driv¬ 
ers were out-manoeuvring our missiles and our aero¬ 
planes. A study of those early encounters revealed 
that the F-4 was heavier and less manoeuvrable than 
the MiG series. The Phantom wouldn’t out-turn the 
MiG series at speeds below 420 knots and its weapons 
just wouldn’t hack the turns and the g-loads that the 
MiG could pull to defeat them. As a result of that 
study, the Navy established its Fighter Weapons 
School to train pilots in air-to-air-combat. There we 
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Quang Lang area, Cunningham and his wingman 
Lieutenant Grant were ordered to fly a MiG/CAP 
(combat air patrol) in that region. ‘Our job was to keep 
any MiGs off the strike force, ’ Cunningham recalled, 
‘but on our way into and over the airfield, 17 SAMs 
were fired at us - in pairs. You can’t do much in the 
way of looking for MiGs when you’re dodging all of 
those SAMs. 

‘I was just coming out of my third SAM break, 
going down almost purely vertical, trying to get 
energy, when I looked up and saw a couple of glints. I 
know there weren’t supposed to be any aeroplanes up 
there, north of Quang Lang, because all of the strike 
force was behind me, I thought they might have been 
[Vought] A-7s, off target and going after some SAM 
sites. But I saw aglow at their tailpipes and A-7s don’t 
have afterburners. You never think you’re going to 
see a MiG because everyone has told you that you 
won’t. So I put my nose toward the glint and pressed 
on until I got within visual range of the aircraft I had 
spotted. Coming down on them, I saw two of the 
prettiest silver delta-wing aircraft I had ever seen. 
One was 700 to 800 feet above the trees and his 
wingman was on his starboard side, slightly stepped 
up. I came down behind the one on the port side. ’ 

The MiG-21 pilot must have seen the American 


Top: A flight of F-4C 
Phantomstake in fuel from 
a KC-135 aerial tanker. 
Above right: The armed 
reconnaissance Phantom - 
the RF-4C- takes off on a 
dawn mission from the US 
airbase at Da Nang. 

Above: Armament on an 
F-4D; the lower slung 
missile is a test round of the 
TV-guided Hughes 
Maverick ASM. 


were taught how to fight and survive in the air, much 
of which was based on the “dicta” set down by 
Oswald Boelcke, the German ace of World War 1. ’ 

The F-4 Phantom 11 lost few dog-fights during 
almost eight years of aerial conflict over Vietnam. 
The first North Vietnamese aircraft fell victim to the 
Phantom on 17 June 1965 when two F-4Bs from USS 
Midway shot down two MiGs near Gen Phu in North 
Vietnam. In all some 146 MiGs were destroyed by 
Phantoms, 38 by the Navy and 108 by the Air Force. 

The type of warfare that Phantom pilots had to 
contend with was illustrated by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cunningham when on a mission to protect a US strike 
force from enemy attack over North Vietnam in 
January 1972. After drawing considerable automatic 
anti-aircraft and surface-to-air missile fire from the 
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Above: The prototype of 
the F-4G/Wild Weasel 
defence-suppression 
aircraft. The role of the Wild 
Weasel in Vietnam was to 
locate, identify and 
suppress or destroy enemy 
electronic installations, 
most specifically North 
Vietnamese SAM sites. 
Right: A combat-battered 
Phantom is overhauled by 
American ground crew. 


Below: A heavily-laden 
F-4B lumbers onto the 
runway at Da Nang, 
bearing the markings of 
Marine Fighter Squadron 
323-known asthe'Death 
Rattlers'. 


Phantom just as the Sidewinder missile was fired 
because he executed a very hard ‘break’ turn to the 
right. The missile was unable to sustain the turn and 
exploded beneath the MiG. As the MiG pilot con¬ 
tinued his roll to the right, Cunningham started a lag 
pursuit roll to the left, half expecting the other MiG- 
21 to come after him, but at the first sign of trouble, the 
second MiG fled the scene. Cunningham then came 
out of the roll and was back behind the first delta-wing 
MiG. He fired a second Sidewinder which, Cunning- 
hamnoted, ‘just took offhis whole tail. Theaeroplane 
pitched, head over heels, and came down near a 
village.’ On a mission later in the year Cunningham 
shot down three MiGs including that of Colonel 
Toon, North Vietnam’s highest scoring ace. 

By the early 1970s bombing technology had under¬ 
gone a succession of far reaching improvements, and 
with the introduction of laser-guided bombs the Phan¬ 
tom acquired the role of a precision bomber able to hit 
difficult targets such as bridges and power stations 
with virtually 100 per cent accuracy. Operating in 
pairs Phantoms would approach the target, with one 
aircraft — acting as the ‘illuminator’ — sending out a 
laser beam to ‘lock-on’ to the target which would then 
send out a cone of reflected laser light that would be 
picked up by the second aircraft carrying the LGB 



(laser-guidedbomb). Once released the bomb s com¬ 
puterised guidance system would seek out the cone of 
reflected laser light and by adjusting steering vanes in 
its tail it would ride down the cone onto the target. 

Oije pilot, Lieutenant Colonel Ray Stratton, de¬ 
scribed how even tanks could be destroyed by laser- 
guided bombs. ‘I found two tanks just north of the 
Marines’ position on the My Chanh River. It was at 
twilight. There was a PT76 and a T54; the PT76 was 
trying to pull the T54 out of a dry stream bed. They 
were just about a mile to the east of Route 1 and about a 
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An RF-4Bofthe 
US Marine Corps- 
an unarmed 
carrier-capable 
reconnaissance variant 
produced for the 
Marines. 





Top: An F-4E armed with 
fuse-extended Mk82 
bombs prepares to make a 
bombing run against 
targets in North Vietnam. 


mile and a half north of the town of My Chanh. I called 
for ordnance and there was none available. I waited 
and finally “Schlitz” and “Raccoon”, two Phan¬ 
toms out of the Ubon, showed up. They were equip¬ 
ped with a laser-guided bomb system known as 
Pave way One. “Racoon” was the illuminator; he 
carried the laser gun used to direct the laser energy 
onto the target. “Schlitz” carried the laser-guided 
bombs. 

‘They checked in with two or three minutes of 
‘ ‘playtime’ ’ left - that is, they were running short on 
fuel. I briefed them on the way to save time. I put the 
smoke down marking the target. By this time, the 
illuminator, “Racoon”, was in orbit; he asked me 
which tank we wanted to hit first. I suggested the one 
that was not stuck. Within about 30 seconds he said 
“ I’'ve started the music ”, meaning the laser beam was 
on the target. “Schlitz” was already in position for 
the drop - the LGB hit right on that PT76, blew the 
turret off and flipped the tank over. The blast covered 


the second tank with mud, so I put another smoke 
rocket down; “Racoon” “started the music” again. 
“Schlitz’ ’ meanwhile had pulled right back up on the 
porch for another run. The whole operation was over 
in three minutes. Two bombs - two tanks destroyed. ’ 
When the US Army began to disengage from the 
Vietnamese conflict in the early 1970s the importance 
of the Air Force commitment grew correspondingly. 
During the Easter offensive of 1972, when North 
Vietnamese columns broke through the lines of the 
South Vietnamese Army, the role of the Phantom 
became critical. Able to halt the communist forces 
through pin-point bombing of key positions, they 
took the momentum out of the North Vietnamese 
assault and bought valuable time for the forces of the 
South. But after the 1973 ceasefire, US aerial support 
came to a close and the Phantoms were withdrawn. 
The South was now an easy target and could put up 
little resistance when the communists launched their 
final offensive in 1975. 
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